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HEARD IN THE GATES 


RINCIPAL A. L. HADDON, whose lectures constitute the bulk 
of the material contained in this issue of the SHANE QUARTERLY, 
has been a contributing editor on the QUARTERLY staff since the 

magazine made its first appearance. For the benefit of our readers 
who may not be familiar with the most important events in his life, we 
present the following brief statement of his career. 


Principal Haddon was educated at the College of the Bible, in Glen 
Iris, Australia. He was graduated from Melbourne University with 
high honors and received his M. A. degree with first honors in Philoso- 
phy in 1925. He held pastorates in Australia and was for four years 
Bible School and Youth Director and President of the New South 
Wales College of Religious Education. He was Chairman of the first 
Religious Education Convention held in Australia. 


He was called to New Zealand in 1927 to organize and become the 
first Principal of the Bible College at Dunedin and then in 1946 he, 
with other religious leaders was instrumental in organizing the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of New Zealand, where he is head of 
the Church History Department. 


He served twice as Chairman of the Dunedin Council of Churches 
and for two years as Chairman of the New Zealand National Council of 
Churches in which he has also served since its beginning as Chairman 
of its Education Commission. He is the author of study courses and 
booklets, The United Church, Coming of the World Church, Towards 
a \Vorld Church, and is editor of the New Zealand Christian. He is 
also first vice-president of the World Convention, Disciples of Christ, 
in which he has served on the Executive Committee since 1930. The 
lectures included in this issue of SHANE were delivered in Sweeney 
Chapel as a part of the autumn lecture program for 1948. 


Butler University conferred the honorary Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree on Principal Haddon at the Ninety-fourth Commencement on 


June 13, 1949. 
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CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 
By 
A. L. Happon 
I. RECENT TRENDS IN OVERSEAS THEOLOGY 


HAT war experiences as they were in Europe should have beaten 
many into despair is not surprising. They had had no prepara- 
tion for the revelation of man’s barbarity on the one hand and 

his impotence on the other. That the common man’s inner surrender 
and the philosopher’s despairing outlook affected theology is a fact. 
But there were valuable exceptions. 


British theology in wartime maintained a calm and reasoned op- 
timism. It was not alone in this but may be taken as an example of 
those who refused to take refuge even in “‘unyielding despair.” It de- 
nied that the totalitarian State could speak the last word in human af- 
fairs. A resurgence of pagan barbarity with its ample evidence of 
human depravity could not be accepted as a true indication of man’s 
destiny. In the midst of material destruction, stark need and gathering 
gloom, a review of the Church’s conflicts in the past led to the confident 
assertion that Christianity was not ready to give up the struggle for 
man’s redemption. 


God had not abdicated nor had He allowed any contender to usurp 
the divine sovereignty. Love was still the supreme force. Tyrants 
would be destroyed, the bombers grounded, concentration camps opened 
and the righteous will of the Father again be sought. 


BEYOND LIBERALISM 


It was inevitable that British theologians should be influenced by 
what was happening in Continental Europe, by the new emphasis (in 
some cases the extreme and almost exclusive emphasis) on the central 
doctrines of the Reformation. They were ready to admit the inade- 
(uacy of the Christian Liberalism of the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
with its too easy expectation of man’s ability to achieve perfection of 
character and erect a Christian social order. They agreed that there 
was a needed corrective in the new declaration of the objective elements 
in religion, of the transcendence of God, of divine revelation, of man’s 
need of a new nature. They accepted anew the Biblical truth that ex- 
perience and thought are truly Christian only when they have their 
centre in a divine-human encounter. There is a vast practical differ- 
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ence between reasoning about theological propositions and committing 


one’s total existence to the existent presence and will of God. 


It was in such an encounter that the lives of Paul, Augustine and 
Luther, were given new direction and from it all their theological 
teaching grew. 


So far the Continent made its contribution as the views became 
known that were being so dogmatically taught by Barth, Brunner, Bu- 
ber, Heim and others who had learned a new way from the century-old 
writings of Kierkegaard. This massive-minded Dane who knew in 
his own experience deep tragedy and triumphant transformation read 
there the denial of the doctrine of man’s evolutionary perfectibility. He 
concluded that it was not only for his worst but also for his best that 
man needed to repent. His satisfaction with his-best efforts was an 
expression of the fundamental, original sin—pride. In this and in 
others of his teachings and in his use of paradox he, more than any 
single person, is responsible for the present revolution in theology. Yet 
he was born during the last days of Napoleon and died nearly a hundred 
years ago. It is one of the most amazing facts in the history of theology 
that one who is now so widely influential was for so long unknown ot 
disregarded. His name was not even mentioned in the American and 
English surveys of 20 years ago. 


MopiFI—Ep BARTHIANISM 


Typical British theologians while accepting these modifications 
refused to abandon the gifts of the Hellenic way of thought, trans 
mitted through the Renaissance. The value there placed upon per- 
sonality, on human reason and will, should not be discarded, but modi- 
fied and harmonised with Reformation thought. The divine-human 
encounter does not gain, but loses, significance if the human partner 
to it is allowed only a supine and ignoble passivity, thought to be the 
proper characteristic of one totally depraved. Surely the value of the 
encounter is affected by the completeness with which man is able to 
appropriate the divine revelation and the power of reason and will with 
which he is ready to respond to the divine initiative. While Continental 
theologians have been giving almost exclusive attention to the divine 
gift, British theology has made valuable suggestions as to the conditions 
of human reception. It seems to me that it is from this viewpoint, too, 
that Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr is offering his most fruitful guidance. 
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ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY 


It need hardly be said that another concern of theologians overseas 
has been to share in supplying the theological basis for the emergence 
and work of the ecumenical Church. In the give and take which is the 
very life of this movement the previous isolation of the four main 
Christian traditions is being broken down. Eastern Orthodox, Conti- 
nental, American and British schools of Christian thought are becom- 
ing known to one another. Each is under necessity to clarify its con- 
tribution in the process of sharing it. All have something important 
to give toward a more complete understanding of Christianity. This is 
beyond doubt the most productive and the most promising happening 
in the history of Christian thought. 


Papers written by representative scholars of all lands and back- 
grounds and issued by the Study Department of the World Council of 
Churches are being discussed and applied in many parts of the world. 
Twenty such study groups have been at work in New Zealand alone. 
It is therefore no longer true that the ecumenical movement is content 
to develop Christian fraternity and co-operation without facing doc- 


trinal differences. It is doing both. The best example of practical 
results is seen in the South India United Church, where episcopal and 
non-episcopal churches have found a way to resolve problems hitherto 
considered insoluble. South India did not need to face the second great 
obstacle to union—the question of baptism. But it is involved in the 
proposals now under discussion in Ceylon where churches of the Bap- 
tist tradition are participating as well as those which united in India. 


The years since the war have provided frequent opportunity of 
showing the relevance of Christianity to social and international life 
and this relevance of the Biblical message is a foremost concern of 
today. The spirit of the search is indicated in a word from Canon 
Quick’s last book: ‘The greatest danger is that the Church should be 
conformed to the fashion of the world, whether that fashion be a com- 
placent, optimistic humanism, or an anxious demon-ridden gloom. We 
may thank God that the one is as much a passing fashion as the other.”’ 


BIBLICAL SYNTHESIS 


Certainly the most noticeable thing about both British and Con- 
tinental thought is the development of Biblical theology. In all lands 
surveyed by the World Council Study Department there is a renewed 
effort to present the unified message of the Scriptures as distinct from 
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the literary study of the separate documents or the recital of the history 
of the different periods. Writers with widely-divergent starting points, 
and familiar with literary and historical problems, present the theology 
of Old and New Testaments of Gospels and Epistles as a single whole. 
The fulfillment of the Old Testament is in Jesus and His Church. The 
Messiah is the true Israel. He is the embodied epitome of the ancient 
religion. It was the eternally-unchangeable God who entered into cove- 
nant with Israel and again through Christ with all men. This pre- 
occupation with synthesis, and especially this typological interpretation 
of the Old Testament seems to me to lead to the danger of reading the 
ideas that belong to the Christian fulfillment back into the pre-Christian 
preparatory process. 


But generally this revival of Biblical theology is being welcomed. 
Able writers on the Old Testament, Synoptics, Paul or Jude seek to 
extract the constant elements of the thought from the different expres- 
sions of it and to show how each belongs to the unified witness of the 
Bible. This, of course, encourages closer co-operation between the dii- 
ferent departments. Exegesis, systematic theology, apologetics and 
religious education must understand one another's methods and results. 
The idea of the Word of God is the norm for all. How this finds 
application in Christian ethics and apologetics is shown in Brunner’s 
well-known books ‘‘The Divine Imperative” and “Revelation and Rea- 
son.” They illustrate the vast difference of the new ways in Christian 
thinking as compared with any system based on philosophy with little 
or no reference to Biblical teaching. Chiefly there is involved a new 
doctrine of man, whose whole life responds in gratitude to Divine grace, 
a new effort to show the relation of God’s will to all life and a new 
call for the Church to be the Church of her Master’s dreams and prayers. 
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II. FACING OUR TOTAL ENVIRONMENT 


ILLIAM JAMES complained that the passion of modern 
W philosophers was not for truth but for unity. The desire, 
whether realised or not, reflects an undoubted need. Com- 
prehensiveness and order are essential elements in any thought system 
which is satisfactory and satisfying. Our allegiance is drawn to an 
intellectual hierarchy which, having a single head, still embraces all 
things and all spheres. Normal human life is a unity and any attempt 
to isolate its modes or activities involves an artificial abstraction useful 
only for the purposes of study and discussion. Sacred and secular, 
knowledge and will, education and religion, are such unreal distinctions. 
Actually all of these are interwoven in experience and if any thought 
of their separation is allowed to influence development it can work 
nothing but harm. We have but one mind, and it cannot permanently 
be divided against itself. 


Religion and Education need one another. In their natures they are 
closely akin. Both seek to relate man rightly to his total environment. 
In this they are unlike science which seeks only to know the environment 
and that in part. Science narrows its sphere (and its student) by spe- 
cialisation. By doing so it gains a kind of certainty which is valuable 
for its work, but inadequate as a guide in many areas of life. “The 
materialist,’ A. S. Eddington has written, “who is convinced that all 
phenomena arise from electrons and quanta and the like controlled by 
mathematical formulae, must presumably hold the belief that his wife 
is a rather elaborate differential equation; but he is probably tactful 
enough not to obtrude this opinion in domestic life. If this kind of 
scientific dissection is felt to be inadequate and irrelevant in ordinary 
personal relationships, it is surely out of place in the most personal 
relationship of all—that of the human soul to the Divine Spirit.’”" But 
personal relationships and man’s relation to the Divine Spirit are re- 
actions to environment which neither religion nor education can af- 
ford to ignore. 


THE SCoPE OF RELIGION 


It has been assumed wrongly that religion is concerned with only 
part of man’s environment, with his relation to the Absolute Being. If 
_ this is taken to exclude his relation to his fellow-men and to the world 
in which he lives it is a view which is neither acceptable in thought nor 


*A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, 341. 
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practicable when applied to conduct. Still it is the basis of the opposi- 
tion to religion manifested by some of the world’s greatest thinkers. 
The majority of such opponents have belonged to continental countries 
where medieval dogmas constitute the prevailing religious thought, or 
else they have been influenced by this teaching. Freud, for example, 
in one of his later books discusses ‘““The Future of an Illusion.” The 
illusion is religion and its continuance in civilised societies, he holds, is 
a hindrance to progress. Primitive man wished for protection and 
friendship. At first the wish found fulfillment in the earthly father. 
Later, however, man came to believe in gods, and still later in God as 
friend and protector. The continuance of this illusion is a hindrance to 
progress today, Freud says. It has as its accompaniments dogmas 
which contradict scientific discoveries. Research is prevented and man’s 
natural development is discouraged. The repression of the instinctive 
desires which is involved in such religion is dangerous to mental and 
nervous health. Science is gradually revealing truth, but religion 
operates only in the area of life which is, as yet, unexplained by scienti- 
fic research. Faith is opposed to knowledge and resents any encroach- 
ing on its domain. Accordingly Freud advocates, as the aim of his 
book, the introduction of an education freed from religious influence. 


If religion is as this volume describes it, every enlightened and in- 
terested person will be pleased to see it treated as Freud suggests. But 
is it religion he describes? If he had said that he aimed to give a 
psychological basis for the crusade against unreasoned dogmatism and 
obscurantism he would have stated the position accurately. But he 
speaks of these two things as if they were religion, and here is where 
his treatment will lead to error. Those with knowledge and experience 
of religion will certainly not agree that it is simply the illusory support 
for man as he faces the unexplained. It is one of the great avenues by 
which he comes into touch with reality. To suppose that, because some 
have no religious experience (and Freud includes himself with these), 
therefore religion is an illusion is no more logical than to suppose that, 
because some are colour-blind, there is no such thing as beauty. Nor 
is it true that religion is limited to that field which science cannot yet 
enter. It includes all life and truth in its scope. All the facts mate 
known by science are part of the concern of religion. Science enumer- 
ates, religion evaluates. The difference in viewpoint has been likene! 
to that between two men looking at the same piece of country from 4 
hill, one studying in order to draw a road map, the other in order t 
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paint a landscape. The same facts are considered, but for a different 


purpose. 


As to the origin of the idea of God amongst primitive peoples, that 
may or may not be as Freud pictures it. It is rather too ancient and 
misty a matter to allow of certainty. The scientist, like the patriot, 
must always be on his guard against reconstructing a past that never 
was a present. Whatever may have been the infancy of religion, its 
present condition can be known, and of this Freud’s description is quite 
inadequate. He is an instance of a scholar very up to date in his 
psychology and very out of date in his understanding of religion. 


The type of dogmatism that conflicts with scientific truth and 
represses man’s natural desires is as ardently repudiated by religious 
people as it is by Freud. ‘True religion is interested not in repression 
but in self-realisation—the realisation of a constantly better self. It 
says to those who seek its guidance: “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.”’ 


When it is said that religion must be caught rather than taught it 
is probably mysticism that is meant and not religion. There are aspects 
of religion that can be both taught and caught and mysticism is no more 
the whole of religion than is dogmatics. Even when we exclude from 
mysticism “the debased supernaturalism which usurps the name’’ and 
define it, with Dean Inge, as “the attempt to realise the presence of the 
living God in the soul and in nature, or, more generally, as the attempt 
to realise in thought and feelings, the immanence of the temporal in 
the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal” this is only part of the 
concern of life and of religion.’ 


Holy living, for Jeremy Taylor, distinguished between the part of 
life spent in ordinary pursuits—maintaining physical life, business, 
civilities, vanities, learning art, science or trade—and that part given 
to practices of piety and religious walking with God, for God and 
God's service.* 


If we thus count part of the normal function of life as unfavour- 
able to religion and in contrast to religious activities we depart from the 
Christian standpoint, which says: ‘whether you eat or drink, or what- 
ever you do, let it all be done for the glory of God.” God integrates all 
life. When Jesus found men making the false distinction between 


Ww. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, 5. 
Jeremy Taylor, Holy Living and Holy Dying, 2. 
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sacred and secular, swearing by some thing but forbidding others, He 
said: Swear not at all, for there is nothing to swear by that is not 
God’s. The heavens are His throne; the earth His footstool ; Jerusalem 
His city. The whole universe is an incarnation. 


TuHeE Aim or EDUCATION 


On the other hand, no education can be called complete which does 
not consider the whole environment. If the chief end of education is 
the unfolding of personality, and if man’s personality is developed as 
a result of man’s interaction with his environment, attention to a partial 
environment will produce an incomplete personality. It may be ob- 
jected that we are obliged to specialise. But the fact that a man be- 
comes a specialist in medicine, law or politics does not excuse him from 
the obligation, nor exclude from him the possibility of becoming a 
complete human being. Indeed, for the specialist, this insistence is the 
more necessary. Eddington’s physicist, referred to above, is also a 
member of a family, a community, and other groups, and if his speciali- 
sation unfits him for such membership he cannot be said to be truly 
educated. Nor can a disjointed alternating of loyalties, first to the 
one then to the other, be considered life at its best. For this, unity of 
purpose and control is required. 


Unless the school give attention to this truth it is insufficient for 
its task. On this educationists have spoken with definiteness. Recall, 
for example, how Professor J. Dewey insists on the organic unity of 
intellectual, social, moral and physical life and the ethical aim which 
this prescribes for the school. The growing person is to be taken as 
a member of society in the broadest sense. The school must provide 
whatever is necessary to enable him to recognise all his social relation- 
ships and to become efficient in them. When he enters fully into the 
membership of his social group he should be ready to contribute to the 
values of life and to further all civilising influences. If the school 1s 
considered apart from this social responsibility it is robbed of its direct- 
ing principles, its work is without a goal or ideal.* 


Educational experts when they offer practical suggestions to 
teachers, describe the aim of education to be furnishing the best possible 
conditions for all-round development. This includes the development 
of sense-experience so as to fit the learner to deal practically and effic- 
ently with his natural environment; the development of perception and 


*J. Dewey, Educational Essays. 
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reasoning and of an inquiring spirit ; an effort to fit him for the duties 
of citizenship ; to foster appreciation of the highest and best pleasure of 
life so that he may get it for himself and for others; to aid him to reach 
right conceptions of an ideal self and an ideal community; to foster 
the effective desire for their practical realisation ; and in general to aid 
him to make the best use of all his powers for himself and for the 
community. To investigate the nature of Education—what can or 
should be done by the teacher—is to be driven to the deep moral issues 
in which all the social sciences have their roots. 


THE Wortp ArounpD Us 


It is not only in their purpose, but also in their content that religion 
and education have much in common. Religion’s trinity of interests— 
God, man, and the universe—are also the concern of education. Both 
education and religion are concerned with the knowledge set forth in the 
physical and natural sciences, with the knowledge of man as studied in 
history, philosophy, literature, and social development; and with the 
knowledge of God encountered within these fields. 


Religion and science have frequently been considered to be ir- 
reconcilable enemies. There have been those who have made extreme 
claims for both sides which the opposing camp in each case was not 
(isposed to admit. At present the claims of science are heard insist- 
ently. It is science that offers to many the one plain path to certainty 
and stability. They believe that they here encounter concrete and defi- 
nite knowledge, and find the one key to truth. But this is asking too 
much of one approach to knowledge. Actually science ministers in a 
much narrower way. Professor Whitehead has shown that in modern 
science the utmost abstractions are the weapons used to control our 
thought of concrete fact. 


Information is not strictly scientific unless it is the result of a 
system of measurements and symbolic expressions agreed upon for the 
purpose. The machines invented and the plate or graph recordings 
made must be fully described and understood. Strict science is belief 
about the working of these machines designed to measure natural hap- 
penings. When the student departs from this accumulation of data to 
reflect upon the facts, the activity is no longer strictly scientific. If 
the term “scientific method” is used to include, besides measurements 


_ and tests, that candid examination and estimation of all the possibilities 


of a situation, apart from personal prejudice, it becomes broad enough 


‘0 cover philosophy and religion as well as science. When confined 
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to the narrower application the method is a guide to a strictly limited 
aspect of reality. Supplementary approaches are necessary for the 
more adequate comprehension of truth. Science and religion are one 
in cognitive attitude to the universe. Both accept the facts. But it is 
for religion to suggest our right adaptation to the facts and our pur- 
posive manipulation of the possibilities before us. No amount of exact 
scientific knowledge concerning the materials in the machine of an 
airplane can enable us to determine whether it should be used in errands 
of medical mercy or for the destruction of life in war. Science can give 
directions for the construction of the machine, but at that point it must 
make way for another guide in order that the exceedingly important 
questions of purpose may be decided. 


The natural sciences acquaint man with certain facts and hy- 
potheses by the aid of which he is able to use and, to some extent, master 
his material surroundings. But mere mastery is not in itself a good. It 
may be used for immoral and unsocial activities or cater to the folly 
which mistakes comfort for civilisation. Ethical ends are needed to 
guide the power which scientific knowledge liberates. There is grave 
danger in modern society of rapidly increasing the engine-power with- 
out a corresponding increase of control at the wheel. “He who rides 
on a tiger can never dismount.”” Religion, on the other hand, evaluates 
and interprets the facts revealed by science and indicates man’s right 
attitude to them. 


If science is inadequate as a guide for the will it is equally insufft- 
cient for the task of dealing with aesthetic values. An artist and 3 
chemist examining the splashes of paint on a picture adopt very dif 
ferent mental attitudes. The chemist may analyse the materials used 
and suggest ways of producing better colours; but the artist sees mort 
than the chemicals on the canvas. He deals with another set of facts 
which are outside the province of the scientist as such. The same tw? 
attitudes toward all the natural surroundings will be necessary for é 
full knowledge of the world. Our beliefs concerning many of the mos 
precious things cannot be had through science nor can they be tested 
scientifically. 


When either science or religion claims sovereignty over the realt! 
which rightly belongs to the other, or when either enters falteringly int 
possession of the other’s realm, the conflict arises which need not be—if 
each is confined to its own territory. That there is no necssary conilic 
is clear from the examples, probably more numerous now than for mat) 
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generations, of leading scientists who are specialists in various fields 
and who at the same time are actively and thoughtfully religious. With 
the necessity of controlling atomic power, scientists have joined states- 
men in becoming religious evangelists. It is not suggested that a state- 
ment on a religious matter necessarily gains weight because it comes 
from a man of science. No doubt it does in the popular estimation, and 
such state statements have sometimes been used unfairly in religious 
apologetics A man’s skill in a science gives him no ability to pro- 
nounce either in favour of or in opposition to religious truth. Indeed 
his specialisation in his own field of research would usually lessen his 
opportunity of securing the knowledge and experience that are the 
necessary possessions of the religious guide. But when leading scient- 
ists can logically hold religious truth together with scientific fact, they 
give evidence that there is no fundamental disharmony between the two. 


The Medieval Church was totalitarian in claim. It assumed its 
right of decision on all the questions of life. Such a claim is disastrous 
if based on ignorance of some spheres of life. When the scientific 
mind propounded theories that ran counter to the ideas accepted by the 
Church there was conflict. Science sought its independence from the 
parent whose control had been complete but whose attitude now lacked 
understanding. The Church was naturally reluctant to see science and 
art leave her abode and begin to dwell within the gates of secularism: 
but the resulting struggle was not a conflict between science and re- 
ligion. And the struggle itself is now ended. Superstition and mechan- 
ism cannot exist together in the same universe of discourse. But, as 
already suggested, religion is not the same as superstition, and mechan- 
ism is not a complete explanation of science. 


That science conceives its task to be the study of a vast natural 
mechanism is farther from the truth than to say that science is an ef- 
fort to apprehend the external world which is, to a large extent, an ab- 
straction. Thus for A. S. Eddington ‘‘the external world is the common 
element abstracted from the experiences of individuals in all variety of 
physical circumstances.”* Forsaking the individual standpoint in an 
effort to secure a common external world, science finds abstraction 
essential. It no longer conceives of matter as a permanent material 
thing—the stuff from which the world is made. This nineteenth cen- 
tury conception has been superseded. Abstracting various experiences 
from their life situations and excluding the “infinitude of irrelevance” 


“Science, Religion and Reality, p. 196. 
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science builds up its verifiable system. Obviously there will be many 
ways of following this course. And he would be a foolish partisan who 
would claim a monopoly of value for his own method or science ; who 
would exclude as unimportant other apprehensions of the world around 
us. 


The different sciences are various kinds of interpretation of ex- 
perience. But, until some unifying principle is found, they seem to be 
contradictory voices each contributing to a general confusion. A cus- 
tomary way out is to seek a unity in which the majority of the sciences 
are explained in terms of a chosen member of the group. Whichever 
science holds the centre of interest at the time is allowed to determine 
what “scientific” treatment means. In the seventeenth century, with 
Descartes and particularly with Spinoza, mathematics offered the key 
with which to unlock the mysteries of the universe and suggested the 
method by which to understand them. Reasoning by analogy is no- 
toriously unsatisfactory. And a glaring example of the error in this 
attempt to interpret life by means of the definitely limited system of 
ideal abstractions provided in mathematics. The failure of the effort 
and its abandonment by late thinkers should have been sufficient warn- 
ing to others against attempting to use the same faulty method with 
another science as the key. But we humans learn slowly and expensively. 


Galileo and Newton formulated the physical interpretation of ex- 
perience and for many, for a few still,” opened the way to reality. In 
terms of mass and energy, by means of laws of causation and conser- 
vation the new explanation proceeded and, under it, all visible reality 
was brought. What had been found applicable in chemistry and physics 
was thought to serve equally well in interpreting biological phenomena. 
But the end was not yet. The analogy was extended to psychology—)y 
associationalists and later behaviourists—and finally to social relation- 
ships, for with Saint Simon, Comte and their successors, physical laws 
provided the foundation of social science and the means of understan¢- 
ing and predicting human progress. Thus was a unified outlook se 
cured. The universe was understood to be a closed, uniform, mechiat- 
istic system with no place for freedom or value and offering as the only 
possible world-view of its inhabitants a materialistic philosophy—‘ 
speculative creed of negations.” 


*It seems a little unfair and far too optimistic to make use here of Santayana’ 
open confession of loneliness in sin! “In natural philosophy,” he wrote in Scepticts 
and Animal Faith (p. VIII), “I am a decided materialist—apparently the only om 
living.” 
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The best corrective of bad science is more science. And it is the 
scientist who has done most effective work in revealing the inadequacy 
of mechanism. Knowledge of radio-activity and relativity has brought 
a new conception of the atom and a quite different analysis of material 
“bodies.” With the atom analysed and divided and its constituents 
shown to follow courses which are not always predictable, there is 
present at the heart of things material an element of indeterminism that 
makes it impossible to speak of “dead matter’’ or a closed universe. 


The difficulty the mechanist has in explaining the phenomena en- 
countered in the study of organisms can be readily understood. The 
detailed studies of respiration by J. S. Haldane, of reproduction by 
Weismann, of the activities of organisms by Driesch, the development 
of the eye by Bergson, are amongst the most interesting and complete 
investigations in which may be found proof of the inadequacy of 
mechanism. Actual investigations enforce the truth that not only is 
there no physical and chemical explanation now available, but with in- 
creasing knowledge one becomes more and more unlikely. 


The psychological interpretation of experience also has reference 
to facts which are not subject to the explanations of physics and 
chemistry. Interests play a large part in conscious life and interests 
imply values. In this realm the conceptions of physical and biological 
knowledge are both inadequate. 


While it is true that the mathematical, physical, biological and 
psychological approaches to reality cannot be said to offer a unified 
obedience to physical laws, nevertheless they are not wholly independent 
of one another. Physics cannot proceed without mathematics, and if 
the latter is erroneous so also will be the resulting physics. So in 
organic phenomena there is much that needs to be explained by physics 
and chemistry. And in like manner human life depends upon biological. 
Each of these interpretations of experience is necessary to complete the 
others, and thus all belong to the world of spiritual values. A repre- 
sentative scientist concludes: ‘‘The universe of spiritual interest and 
values would be inconsistent with itself if it were not one spiritual 
universe, corresponding to what, in the language of religion, we call 
God. God is thus the only final reality, and individual interest or per- 
sonality has its only reality in God. From this standpoint existence 
in time is just the progressive manifestation of God. The existence of 
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God and His love is a primary and fundamental fact, the presupposition 
of all experience or of what we call Nature.’ 


It is not necessary to conclude that a pantheistic conception of God 
is demanded by scientific interpretations. The biological is both im- 
manent in and transcendent to the physical ; the human is both immanent 
in and transcendent to the biological; personality is immanent in and 
transcendent to human nature, and there is nothing inconsistent in the 
conception of God as both immanent in and transcendent to His world 
as known in experience. 


A human person is not only the sum of his present experiences and 
the result of his past interactions, he is also a centre of life which in- 
cludes a system of possibilities. The manner in which he will tum 
possibilities into actualities will be characteristic of him, it will not be 
unrelated to his present and past. This system of preparedness to react 
is part of the personality and such systems differ according to the dif. 
ferences between the persons of whom they are part. In a similar way 
it is possible to know the personality of God through past and present 
divine activity in the world and at the same time to know that He trans 
cends the world and exceeds experience. 


A man’s approach to God through nature may at first involve 
nothing more than an effort to bring his life into harmony and co- 
operation with the integrating process which he discovers in the uni- 
verse. Of religious knowledge it is particularly true that the only way 
to gain more is to be honest with what we have. As Channing said 
“No one is more likely to end up by believing too little as he who started 
by believing too much.” No man claims to know all of God; his att 
tude to what he does not know is of the utmost practical importance— 
whether reverent, blatant or nonchalant. If within his heart he raises 
an altar to the unknown God, he has an infinitely better chance of hear- 
ing the voice which says: “What therefore ye worship in ignoranct, 
this set I forth unto you.”’ For faith is conscious that it is dealing not 
with subjective desires or imaginings but with facts; with God 
brought near to us in the disclosures of his immanent activities. To 
share this experience and to impart this truth is the privilege of bot! 
education and religion. But neither can do it alone. 


"Haldane, The Sciences and Philosophy, 333. 
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Il. THE RELEVANCE OF THE BIBLICAL MESSAGE 


HE worth of the Bible as literature and history is considerable, 

but this aspect is completely dwarfed when compared with the 

main treasure in the Book—its moral and religious value. Noblest 
character finds its nutriment in the Scriptures. The work of building 
character and transforming society draws its vitality from the Bible. 
The practical proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures is found when 
men turn to them for guidance and quickening and discover the life- 
giving power which abides in the message of these writings. From 
age to age it has been so. 


It is not to be assumed, however, that the whole Bible is of equal 
value from the Christian standpoint. All is valuable, but both the 
moral and religious standards of the Old Testament are inferior to 
those of Christ. This He made clear in the Sermon on the Mount—“Ye 
have heard that it was said to them of old time . . . but I say unto 
you.” Some of the teachings of ancient times were given because of 
the hardness of the hearts of the people. The perfect Divine Revela- 
tion was not possible until the ‘fullness of time’ had come. The Divine 
Teacher considers the capacity of the learner, and so the lessons of the 
Bible are graded, its revelation is progressive. It is not difficult, e. g., 
to recognise the impossibility of inculcating in a people surrounded with 
the crudities of Canaanitish worships (and frequently lapsing into 
them) the conception of God as the Father which later could be made 
known through Jesus Christ. In actual teaching He pointed out some 
needed revisions of Old Testament standards and in His life with its 
new spirit He threw light on others. The Old Testament was a school- 
master to bring men to Christ, or to hold them as wards in discipline 
until He should come. To overlook this preparatory purpose of the 
earlier writings and to treat every part as a perfect revelation in morals 
and religion results in either artificial explanations of the Old Testa- 
ment or degradation of the standards of the New. Reformation days 
in Germany knew cases of bigamy which were inspired by the example 
of the Old Testament patriarchs. War is sometimes justified by appeal 
to the wars of the people of God. 


At the same time a knowledge of Jewish religion is necessary for 
a full understanding of Christianity. Its Founder and earliest apostles 
were Jews. When Christianity separated from the synagogues it did 
not abandon the Old Testament nor has it done so at any time. That 
would mean cutting off its own roots. Rightly interpreted the one is 
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the necessary background of the other. The Bible as a whole contains 
the grand picture of God’s approach to men and man’s response to God 
through the ages, and only unhistorical thinking could suggest that the 
one part be separated from the other. In either Testament alone the 
divine drama is incomplete. To the youngest readers this truth can be 
made plain. In numberless passages the New Testament quotes or re- 
fers to the Old, and everywhere it takes up the teachings of the earlier 
book as the basis of its own. Paul's thought is full of references to the 
Law, and it is impossible to understand the one without some knowledge 
of the other. All the faithful are linked with Abraham. The herald of 
Jesus is the last of the prophets. The very name of the Christian re- 
ligion is a constant reminder that His first followers applied to Jesus 
the greatest name found in the Old Testament—‘‘Christos,” the Mes- 
siah. The great expectations of the earlier dispensation are still un- 
realised when it comes to a close, but the first “Eureka” of the New 
Testament is: We have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth. 


FounDATIONS 

A frank recognition of the presence in the Old Testament of some §& tior 
portions which have no religious relevance for us, serves to throw into J 10 
clearer relief those outstanding values which are part of the imperish- J cle 
able contribution of the Hebrew spirit. These can never become ob- & "ig! 
solete, they underlie so much of modern thought and practice. The J sho 
Ten Commandments, for example, have stood like rock through un- run 
counted centuries and have had a continuous influence on the codes & re 
and conduct of all civilised peoples. Laws like these, imposing with the J in 
authority of antiquity, tower out from the levels of human experience the 
like alpine peaks. Great individuals, nations, empires, civilisations asp 
old and new, pass and are gone—not in any of them is there evidence mn 
of stability and permanence—but these moral foundations abide both bil 
time and destructive forces. Deismann saw on the Ionian coast the rea 
ruins of a once massive marble temple of Appollo. Earthquake and has 
storm had, through the centuries, destroyed the structure ; but deep and If 
undisturbed lay the great foundations, unmoved even by the dynamite hin 
of the archaeologist. So the moral laws underlie the pageant of human he 
lives. Who, aware of what is involved, would think of keeping them Wi 
from succeeding generations even though it is admitted that they need the 
to be supplemented and extended to become a guide for modern life: He 
Another truth embedded in the Bible message is the monotheistic cor- ad. 
ception of God. The Lord God is One; and what is more He is the ab 
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only living and true God. This fact, simple enough for a child to grasp, 
isalso the basis of all idealism and the undergirding of all higher moral 
and spiritual religion. 


AN ErHIcAL UNIVERSE 


Prominent too is the theme which lends greatness to much of the 
world’s best Tragedy—the idea of retribution. From the life of the 
first patriarch to the words of the last prophet, the effects of good and 
evil are a dominant note. However events of the time may seem to 
contradict the truth, it is made plain that ultimately the moral power will 
triumph. That the universe is on the side of righteousness is part of the 
teaching of every spiritual view of the world. And it is a teaching of 
great practical importance. Its acceptance or denial has much to do 
with the active endeavour of the life of the one concerned. It makes 
the difference between the heroic and the cowardly attitude toward life. 
As was pointed out by William James, there is a great incentive to moral 
endeavour in the knowledge that if right is to prevail, or to have a 
fighting chance to prevail, the utmost effort of the human will is de- 
manded. But this is not the full story of the matter. What of the condi- 
tioning environment in which the human struggle goes on? Is there 
no co-operating response? No power to help? Experience makes it 
clear that there is. There is a cosmic factor at work making for 
righteousness. And without this aid man’s best effort achieves only 
short-lived success. If the dominant tendencies of the universe are 
running counter to man’s highest values, it will not be long before men 
are forced to give up the moral struggle in despair. Life cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely in the face of an environment that is hostile. But if 
there is discoverable a superhuman power that is favourable to man’s 
aspirations and ultimate well-being, human effort need not be for ever 
invain. The religious attitude is to recognise to the full the responsi- 
bility of man morally, but at the same time to look confidently to the 
reaction of the cosmos. The man who adjusts himself rightly in life 
las no fear of anything the universe may do to him now or hereafter. 
lf his will is set steadfastly on the right, no final disaster can overtake 
him. Furthermore, if man does his best, the Supreme Power on which 
he is dependent may be counted on to do whatever else is necessary. 
When one seeks rationally and sincerely the way of righteousness and 
the values of the Kingdom of Heaven, he finds that all he needs is his. 
He finds too that the highest ideals are progressively realizable. A right 
adjustment to the spiritual environment brings an otherwise unobtain- 
able accession of spiritual power. 
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In concrete examples and in passages which teach their own les- 
sons this dynamic truth is to be found written through all the story of 
the Hebrew people. 


Worsuie THAT TRANSFORMS 


The essentially ethical nature of religious service is generally 
recognised today. It was not always so. Most ancient worship was 
largely a matter of specially holy acts and ceremonies. The prophets 
of Israel taught a new and higher conception. God demanded nothing 
formal, they explained, but rather a life akin to His own. Not specially 
selected objects and actions embodied holiness, the whole life was asked 
as the only real worship. “I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” Again, 
when Israel draws near in penitential spirit offering in a crescendo oi 
praise sacrifices of ever greater costliness, the question is: 


Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, 

And bow down before the great God? 

Shall I come before Him with whole-of fering 
with calves a year old? 

Has He pleasure in the thousands of rams, 

In ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

Shall I give my first born for my sin, 

The fruit of my body to atone for my soul? 


But the revealing answer sets all this aside: 


It is told thee O man what is good 
And what Jehovah desires at thy hand! 
Only this—-do good, love mercy, 

And walk humbly before thy God. 


The passion for social righteousness found in the prophets, espe- 
cially the Minor Prophets, is a feature of the Old Testament which ‘ 
of great importance to us. The fiery condemnation of those who op- 
press the poor and of those who neglect the needy—those who fail in 
playing their part toward their fellow-men—is the negative and cot 
crete expression of what was positively and in principle embodied 1" 
the teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
Prophets were His spiritual forerunners. The message they preached 
has already entered to a large extent into the social thinking of moder 
peoples and will be of great educational value while ever economic cot 
ditions continue to oppress and to barter the souls of men. “The spirit of 
these Hebrew teachers will continue to urge the nations to ever fres! 
reforms.” 
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While the only Christian conception of God is that given by Jesus 
Christ, much of the teaching of the Old Testament is valuable in sup- 
plementing His message. The teaching concerning God's activity and 
revelation in Nature is one example. The New Testament tells of 
God’s care for birds and flowers, His use of the sun and rain, and in 
many ways bids us to see Nature as an instrument of His purpose and 
self-revealing. But for more extended reference to these thoughts, we 
must turn to the powerfully poetic passages of the Old Testament. 
Through Rosseau, Wordsworth, and others modern man has come to 
anew attitude toward the beauty of the world. When guided rightly, 
communion with Nature can become the handmaiden of religion. A 
literary expression of it is one of the instruments by which the sordid 
in modern civilised life may be counteracted. The New Testament 
teaching may profitably be supplemented by familiarity with the Nature 
passages of the Old Scriptures. We cannot afford to neglect “these 
glorious hymns of Nature.”” Nor should we be turned aside by the fact 
that the symbolism is unfamiliar. It is because Nature is seen to be 
subject to the control of the Divine Hand—hbecause heavens and storm 
and fire and riven rocks are directly obedient to the Deity—that some of 
the most powerful poetic and religious conceptions arise. The light is 
“the garment of God”; the heavens are His “tent’’; the hills smoke 
when they are touched by His hand; to the sea rushing towards the 
shore, He sets a limit and says, ““Thus far and no farther’; the lions 
roar to Him for food, and to the young ravens He gives their nourish- 
ment. 


NATIONAL IDEALS 


Some reference should be made to the part played by religion in 
the national affairs of the Bible people. From the thought that Jehovah 
was King of this chosen nation there developed a passionate patriotism. 
The experience of the people deepened this feeling. Living along the 
highway between the world Powers, as they did, they felt the force of 
wave after wave of invasion. Crushed in turn by Assyria, Babylonia, 
Greece and Rome, their history became a succession of tragedies still 
unrelieved when the last scene in their home land comes to a close. They 
did not struggle, and suffer—and win. They merely struggled and 
suffered. This accounts for much of the passion that finds its expres- 
sion in the pages of the Bible. Without any general and clearly- 
defined hope of personal immortality, these men looked upon what 
seemed to be a failure of Divine justice, and floods of fury were let 
loose in their souls. And certainly here we have some answer to the 
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question why Israel produced such a succession of great events and 
mighty men. Nietzsche was much impressed with this fact: “In the 
Old Testament of the Jews, the book of Divine righteousness, there are 
men, events and words so great that there is nothing in Greek or Indian 
literature to compare with it.” Again, ‘““We stand in awe in the pres. 
ence of these tremendous reminders of what men used to be.”’ Haller 


says: “In that history there laughs and sobs, rejoices and wails, prays 
and rebels, a soul, the soul of all those men who took part in the writing 
of this book; there fights and suffers and dies a people with a fate so 
tragic that the history of the world has never seen its equal.”’ 


A study of this national story and of its sequel in the New Testa- 
ment provides an unequalled opportunity for leading modern minds 
into the same passionate loyalties. The study should not end with the 
commendation of a narrow patriotism, and exclusive love for one’s own 
kin; it should show how the right use of lesser loyalties leads one into 
those that are larger. The tribe must play its part in the nation, and 
the nation must serve humanity, and the highest loyalty of all is to the 
Kingdom of God which, in the teaching of Jesus, includes and trans- 
cends present humanity and embraces both the future and the past. 
The Bible tells this story of tribes losing themselves in the nation, and 
the nation losing itself as it goes with the good news to serve all man- 
kind. Concerning both the scope and spirit of the widening loyalties, 
the Bible has a unique message which every nation would do well to 
pass on to its people especially at a time when excessive individualism 
threatens effective world leadership. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


In a pictorial and fascinatingly concrete manner the Scriptures 
also present a philosophy of world history, one which is still found in 
the best modern systems of thought. The hand of God is seen through 
the entire history of Israel, but it is also made clear that the attitude of 
the nations to God determines their destinies. A nation’s strength and 
success are measured by their progress Godwards. So, too, according 
to modern conceptions, progress is possible only by movement toward 
ideals and a constantly more complete embodiment of these. Through 
out all living creation there is an urge toward fuller life. It is this urge, 
which leads to concentration on an end, that explains the possibility o! 
progress and provides the motive power. It can never be understood 
until we scan the whole volume of life. From the beginning, an inner 
force has sought the expansion of life. Instincts alone do not explain 
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this tendency for automatic responses to environment could not result 
in progress. There has been a choice of those ends which involve an 
increase of life not only in self-preservation and propagation, but in 
what has been called life abundant. In the human mind the tendency 
has been to give increasing value to spiritual realities. ‘There is a 
general Life which is the goal of the striving of the whole living 
creation.” 


The same may be said of societies. In the surging, crossing cur- 
rents of social life, with its multitudinous movements, how is the direc- 
tion of advance to be found? ‘The only satisfactory reply is that the 
more powerfully present are the spiritual realities, the more that society 
has made progress. 


The Old Testament has much to say of the sovereignty of God in 
history, and the New Testament tells of the universal Realm of God 
in which He purposes to “sum up all things in Christ.” The day is 
pictured in which it can be said: “The Kingdom of this world is 
become the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ: and He shall 
reign for ever and ever.” 


Tue Majesty or Gop 


There are those with us today who urge that modern religious 
thought needs a more real and vivid sense of the awe-inspiring majesty 
of the Holy God. Over-emphasis of the human aspects of religion has 
led to a deadening familiarity with things Divine. A course of Bible 
study, especially of the Old Testament, should correct any such tend- 
ency. We find there the voices of those who knew the fear of God, 
which was the beginning of wisdom and the fountain of Holiness. 
“Woe is me, for I am undone, for I am a man of unclean lips, for 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.”” Such depth of feel- 
ing would be a priceless possession for any people, and is not at all the 
common characteristic of our own time. “The Old Testament, in its 
rugged strength, would be as iron in the blood for our time which has 
become so soft, so irresolute, and so out of joint.”” True there is much 
in the Old Testament that relieves this sterner note. The more gentle 
and genial expression of religion are not wanting. There are narra- 
tives and poems that are winsomely beautiful and compelling. But 
throughout there is a characteristic attitude which is sorely needed in 
our own day. Twentieth century thinkers have joined in a quest after 
certainty. ‘The note of conviction is rarely heard. Men have lost their 
sense of direction. The best minds are hungering for contact with 
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reality. Men of the Old Testament were sure of God, not as a de- 
personalised abstraction but as a real Being who came close to the hearts 
of His worshippers. They meet and walk with Him, they commune 
as friend with friend, they know that though He inhabits eternity He 
also dwells with those of contrite heart. The same experience is not 
denied men today. It is possible for us to build barriers of speculation 
between ourselves and the Living God; nevertheless His availability is 
as of old. We need to learn from the religious heroes of the past to 
regain the certainty of faith which knows the reality and nearness of 
God and renews our spiritual strength and inward calm. It is because 
of this need that men have looked so hopefully to the prophets who felt 
the hand of God upon them, and the mind of God directing them. It 
is for the same reason that the Psalms have played so great a part in 
human experience. In the matchless inspired lyrical poems of Israel, 
there is that which is universal and always contemporary. Here are 
the natural utterances of a soul in need. 


Like the hart that pants 
After streams of water, 

So panteth my soul, 
Jahveh, for Thee. 


What have I then in heaven? 

Besides Thee I ask for nought on earth. 
My flesh and my soul may perish, 
Jahveh is my portion for ever. 


The Psalms are amongst the most powerful stimuli to holy living. 
They set the soul seeking the highest by touching the deepest springs 
of conduct. They usher the seeker into the presence of the Holiest 
by teaching him the ways of true adoration and dependent prayer. To 
use the psalms devoutly is to stand in the secret places of the Most 
High. This literature is full of daring devotion and desire, petition, 
penitence, longing and love. It would be impossible for one to persist 
in the use of the psalms without genuinely coming near to God or else 
being shamed with his own blatant hypocrisy. Direct address to thie 
Righteous One is the most effective incentive to become like the One 
addressed. It is thus that songs uttered in the worship become most 
valuable in the education of man. 
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Jehovah, who shall be a guest in thy tent? 
who shall dwell in thy holy mountain? 

He that walketh without blame in his righteousness, 
and speaketh truth with his heart. 

Hath not played the spy on his neighbour 

Hath not done his friend a wrong. 


Throughout, a clearly conceived ideal character is before the mind’s 
eye—perfect in God himself, exemplified in the ideal King on earth and 
expected to appear in the life of the worshipper. The sterner side of 
true love is very evident. Divine pity can never induce blind acquies- 
cence in man’s self-destructive ways. When man is wrong, mercy bids 
him repent. And such repentence clarifies the springs of life and re- 
creates the stream of character. There is no other way back to the 
favour of Jehovah. When men are right before Him serving Him in 
holiness, the radiance of His own perfection sets aglow their longing 
for more complete fellowship. The central message of the Bible is 
“Be ye holy, for I am holy.” The chief value of the Old Testament 
is probably found in the fact that it creates a need which it never fully 
satisfies. Even the intimate adoration of these classical songs of the 
soul falls short of approach to God as “Father.” Before the spirit of 
sonship could be realised completely, the ages must await the revelation 
of the Son—great David’s greater Son, who was also Son of God. It 
is the glory and religious value of the Bible that it makes straight the 
way of the Coming One, and ushers men into His presence. 
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IV. GOD’S SPIRIT IN MAN’S SERVICE 


N MUCH Christian work there is insufficient reliance on the power 

| of God because of a misconception as to the nature of God’s spirit. 

Frequently in prayer, language is used which suggests that the 

Holy Spirit is an entity apart from man—somewhere up above who 

needs to be brought down to take control of us or our meetings. This 

is an unconverted Old Testament idea. For many in the Old Testa- 

ment period the Spirit of God was external and conceived in almost 

material or physical terms. “Wind,” “fire,” “upheavals,” terms in- 
tended as symbols became identified with the thing symbolised. 


Amongst some of the earliest Jewish Christians this idea was 
largely retained. The Spirit was like a fluid to be poured out, some- 
thing that came upon a man from without occasionally, temporarily 
with abnormal results for the time being. The result might be in- 
creased skill or physical strength or ecstatic utterance. 


From this partial conception the New Testament gradually con- 
verted the minds of men, showing that the Holy Spirit is not at all 
material, but wholly spiritual and personal. The difference was so 
great that it could be said concerning the pre-Christian period: “The 
Spirit was not yet given because Jesus was not yet glorified.’’—John 
7 :38-39. This reference is to a stream of life flowing forth from with- 
in a man, not something that came upon him from without. And “by 
this He meant the Spirit which those who believe in Him were to 
receive.” 


In the Christian sense the Holy Spirit is the life of God in men of 
faith. In ancient times God was thought of as aloof from men. During 
the earthly ministry of Jesus, He dwelt beside men. According to the 
full Christian doctrine of the Spirit, He now dwells within men. 
Christians learned to know the spirit of God as a permanent personal 
possession, urging, directing and empowering them. Paul taught the 
Corinthians that the surest evidence of the Spirit’s presence was not 
to be found in showy, spectacular manifestations or gifts, but in the 
possession of an unfailing love. The Spirit of God as revealed in the 
life of Jesus was the Holy Spirit meant to dwell within us. 


In this matter God takes the initiative. ‘The love of God has 
been shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which was given to 


us.” We mutilate the truth about the Spirit if we think of our spiritu- 
ality in terms of merit or think that we ourselves have developed a 
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superior sanctity. ‘In the New Testament religion is grace and ethics 
is gratitude.” 


We are concerned here not merely with gifts from the Spirit but 
with the Spirit given. From that presence within, result graces which 
make us gracious, more Christ-like in wisdom and understanding. Ad- 
ministrative ability, love, faith, when informed by the Spirit are lifted 
to higher levels, thus enriching the personality and opening new life 
possibilities. It was with faith, hope and love that Christians came to 
a new world—the discovery of the spiritual realm—and met it with 
a new power for living. 


These gifts of the Spirit are personal qualities, very different from 
the abnormal, pathetic and pathological extremes often sought as 
evidence of God’s working. 


It is the personal sphere that God would control for the working 
out of His designs. It is only here that the freedom of the creature 
may work against the purpose of the Creator. Especially is it true 
that when He would bring another life into transforming encounter 
with His own, the instrument He chooses is a third person who is given 
over to control of the Holy Spirit. 


Usefulness in Christian work will depend on our readiness to have 
ourselves more and more submerged in or made identical with God's 
Spirit. That demands of us unrestrained surrender, daily readjust- 
ment, a continuous cleansing and commissioning. Control by the 
Spirit—dependence on the Spirit in our work—means not talking of 
renouncing Sin, but making a way for the Spirit to cast from our lives 
actual sins such as laziness, moodiness, touchiness, self-exaltation, and 
all other un-Christly things. That, I believe is the first thing of im- 
portance in bringing the Holy Spirit into our work, and it is one of 
the marks of failure to do so to speak much of sanctification and 
surrender and yet cripple the Spirit's work by these unholy spirits. If, 
however, in our moments apart we can genuinely and gladly abandon 
everything in us that stands in the way of God’s Will, and as gladly 
take upon ourselves the positive responsibilities that God’s Will entails, 
we have evidence of the Holy Spirit in our life and work. 


Such spiritual surrender and enlistment issue in an eager witness. 
It is impossible to set one’s heart on the almost unimaginable possibili- 
ties that lie in the fulfilling of God’s will, without sharing them with 
others. The ensuing proclamation will be very different from what 
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has commonly happened in professional evangelism. A Spirit-moulded 
man—one who shows evidence of the Spirit within—can never be 
guilty of the three chief failings of professional evangelists—self-exal- 
tation, love of money, and the sin of statistical pride. He can never 
be content to be popular or to link people to himself, whereas their only 
hope is being linked with Christ. It must be a specially-pointed sorrow 
to the Good Shepherd that some who claim to follow Him lead off His 
sheep after themselves and away from the Shepherd because they have 
an unholy spirit which is satisfied only in self-glorying. 


If we have the Holy Spirit with us, the evidence will not be an 
occasional, exceptional, spectacular or emotional outburst of experience. 
This is apparently what a friend of another Church has in mind when 
he says: ‘The Spirit was in our meeting today.”” The Spirit does not 
work spasmodically or in depreciation of the other gifts which God has 
given to us. Our endowments of character, intelligence, prudence and 
sanctified energy are not set aside by God but developed and used. Our 
sense of moral responsibility for their use is better proof of the Spirit's 
presence than any transient stirring of emotion could be. The gift of 
the Spirit is increased through the spiritual use of God’s gifts, and is 
never a substitute for them. 


The genuine presence of the Holy Spirit is never shown (though 
sometimes assumed) in the almost childish and singularly unlovely 
failing of presuming that our spiritual experiences give us the right to 
slight, or override, or doubt the judgment, conviction or sincere leading 
of our friends and fellow-workers. When you find yourself on a 
pinnacle questioning or denying the spirituality or sincerity of others, 
be very sure that is not through the Spirit of God but the spirit of 
You—unregenerate you. One of the perplexing things about some 
self-styled very spiritual people is that they are not straight with their 
fellow-men. They display an oily unctuousness in the presence of 
others. They intone pious prayers in a holy voice. But in their deal- 
ings with fellow-Christians they are not straight, honest, strictly truth- 
ful. They pretend one thing and scheme another. They lack manhood 
and the blasphemy of it is that they claim to be the holy ones of God. 


It is not the way of the Holy Spirit to make us weakly dependent 
on “guidance’’ but rather to give us a growing freedom to understand 
and to do that which God wants us todo. At the infantile stage it may 
be necessary for the child to be always running to a parent asking: 
“What will I do now, or What would you like me to do about this?” 
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But to continue that into maturing life is an offence and a weakness. 
So in the spiritual realm. There are important decisions on new ques- 
tions in which we must seek direction and power, but at other times we 
should be always cultivating spiritual receiptivity and sensitiveness to 
the Will of God. Normal guidance comes not in a sudden emotional 
thrill or a rush of immediate illumination, but in a growing capacity 
to perceive opportunities, needs and possibilities of Christ-like action. 


The thing most clearly made known by the New Testament writers 
is that their whole characters were being transformed by the Holy 
Spirit and so used in the work of their Master. Over against this there 
is “a kind of piety which seeks to cultivate a purely religious or spiritual 
experience, which exists as something complete in itself, over against 
all man’s natural and human relationships toward his fellows. It tends 
to think of communion with God as being confined to this devotional 
experience and not as something to be realised in all the relationships 
of human living.” (Dr. O. C. Quick.) This aloof, devotional special- 
ism is unscriptural and a barrier to the Spirit’s work. 


Further, we have to bear in mind that the Spirit of God is the 
Spirit of Truth, and His power cannot be known unless we are ready 
to pay the cost which the winning of Truth always demands. It is a 
continuous undertaking calling for laborious effort and an unceasing 
attitude of prayer and consecration. We are tempted to become in- 
tellectual shirkers on the one hand, or drug addicts on the other, trying 
to live on snippets, digests, religious catchwords, wise cracks, and sob 
stories. In repeating these we sometimes delude ourselves into think- 
ing that we are making the Christian faith known in an interesting 
way. The Holy Spirit will have none of our lazy, slipshod substitutes 
for wrestling with Truth. God is a hard worker Himself, and some 
aspects of His Spirit cannot be had except through hard work. 


This is closely akin to saying that the Holy Spirit is given and His 
control increased in response to faith. Faith is reason in an adven- 
turous mood. The Holy Spirit is God in action. It is when we venture 
to do that part of God's Will already made known that the Spirit be- 
comes more real to us and more active in us. When Philip “arose and 
went” the Spirit directed and used him the more (Acts 8 :26-30). 


Not in giving knowledge alone, nor in deepening our love alone, 
nor in empowering and guiding our actions alone, will the Spirit be 
known; but in all of these combined and in the whole life-situation in 
which we find ourselves. God does not address the reason, the emo- 
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tion or the will separately, but manifests Himself to us in the way best 
suited to the circumstances of the occasion, His whole Person encounter- 
ing our total existence. Only when the whole of us—body, thought, 
feeling, and will—is brought into that encounter and freely offered for 
the purposes of God which He, at that time, has in mind, can we have 
the Holy Spirit in ourselves and in our work. 


Breathe IN me, breath of God; 
Fill me with life anew, 

That I may love what Thou dost love, 
And do what Thou wouldst do. 
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V. MAN’S PERENNIAL CONTEMPORARY 


HRIST never died. He came from the tomb of apparently final 
defeat to share the life of the centuries as the most potent per- 
sonality of each generation. Men have been more or less aware 

of Him. Sometimes they have blindly bedecked Him in their own 
intellectual finery, or placed on Him the uniform which they fancied 
gave them dignity and importance. Often their eyes have been holden 
so that they did not know the full grandeur of the One who walked 
with them. But He could not be hidden completely. Even when men 
have made their Christ to nod approval to their own desires, time has 
sufficed to show that the folly and wrong were theirs, not His. When- 
ever, in any age, men have made fresh contact with Him, there has 
come new and purer life for individual and society. It may be that He 
has had to be sought beneath a gorgeous ritual that seemed to place 
a company of angels between the worshippers and the Christ; or with- 
in a covering of colossal creedal speculations, or amidst the noisy grind- 
ing of the wheels of ecclesiastical machinery ; but the heart’s desire for 
Him has never gone unsatisfied. When official representatives forgot 
the duty that was theirs, humble followers kept aglow in their hearts the 


sacred fire that would light the torch for future time. When, in ages 
of spiritual decline, there arose one who would cry, “Behold the Lamb 
of God,” then times of refreshing came for needy generations. 


Let it be insisted, explanations aside, that He is a Power to move 
men toward their best. That is a fact of experience. A perennial 
fountain supplies spiritual strength to mankind, and has its source in 
His endless life. Contact with even a part of His personality has 
proved a transforming experience. An Origen, or Francis of Assissi, 
or Bernard of Clairvaux, or John Wesley, or Sundah Singh, knew 
Him, but not all there was to know of Him. Every spiritual dis- 
coverer and pioneer has contributed to the fuller understanding of the 
richness and completeness of the life of the Christ. And if in our day 
we have not received the gift of the various insights which men of the 
past have offered us and woven the strong strands into a complete 
pattern for our own soul’s delight and for the guidance of others, we 
have missed the supreme opportunity in religion and education. 


The Church has been criticised for its institutionalism, for the vast 
Organisation and wealth that make it almost necessarily an upholder or 
ally of Capitalism. It has been charged that the way it has formed and 
used the creeds has alienated thinking and spiritual people, that there is 
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little in common between the mind of Christ and the deeds of the organi- 
sations that have worn His name. “I could worship the Crucified if He 
came to me without His leprous bride the Church,” many have said 
with Swinburne. It is no part of the programme of religious apolo- 
getics to justify all that has been done in the name of religion, any more 
than it is the task of History to justify everything done in the name of 
America or the British Empire! Some of the failure of a Church or 
a Nation must be due to the fact that they are made up of people like 
ourselves. There is a standard by which our doings must be judged 
before they can be called Christian. The vast papal Church of the 
middle ages with its worldly power and political ramifications—the 
ghost of the dead Roman Empire sitting enthroned upon the tomb 
thereof—imported much into the religion of the Nazarene which He 
never contemplated, and which made it almost impossible for men to 
know what He had been and taught. “History seems to show that the 
powers of evil have won their greatest triumphs by capturing the 
organisations which were formed to defeat them, and that when the 
devil has thus changed the contents of the bottles, he never alters the 
labels.”* It may be asked with much justification, what kinship exists 
between the Athanasian Creed—or any other—and the Sermon on the 
Mount? The question may be sufficient to remind us that, at the be- 
ginning, following Jesus involved not so much the acceptance of an 
approved intellectual attitude, but the taking of an oath of allegiance 
to Him as Lord. And we may satisfy ourselves that this is what is 
needed now as then. 


When all the worst has been said of the Church, it remains true 
that it has always presented something of Christ to men. In identify- 
ing Him with the institution of the middle ages, Catholicism did Him 
a great disservice. How could such a visible Church be His perennial 
incarnation, as Mohler declared it to be? What was of value, however, 
was the insistence on the part of this religious monarchy that the will 
of Christ should be supreme in all the earth, and His mind should find 
practical expression in all the affairs of men. The method chosen was 
wrong, but the effort witnessed to something men forget to their loss. 
Even the unsavoury wranglings and selfish contentions which accom- 
panied the creedal debates bear evidence to the zeal (sometimes without 
knowledge) with which men sought to protect the name of Jesus from 
the heretic and schismatic. Those who least appreciate the procedure, 
most readily recognise that a right presentation of Christ is the out 


*W. R. Inge, Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, 142. 
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standing need of every age. Perhaps the most significant thing in 
church history is the way Christians have concentrated on the Person 
as distinct from the teaching of Christ. And because of that, His spirit 
finds ever new embodiment and criticises and corrects the abuses which 
other ages have associated with Himself. The stream of religion, crys- 
tal pure in its Source, has become discoloured by foreign incomings of 
Roman organisation, unconverted Greek philosophy, “‘mystery religion” 
and its aberrations, mammonism, the bowing of the knee to Pan and 
Mars, but of this we are certain that the power of Jesus is with those 
who persist in the work of purification. The Christian centuries have 
ever produced their saints and heroes, sufficiently consecrated in 
thought and daring in action to catch the spirit of Jesus and triumph 
over the dangers. 


In the second and third centuries, the catechetical school at Alex- 
andria was raised into a Christian University which was destined to 
have a profound influence on the spiritual life of the Church. Clement 
and Origen built nobly on the foundation laid by Pantaenus. Both 
believed that real culture was achieved, not by widening the survey of 
the surface, but by changing the plane in terms of depth. And, for 
Clement, the contemplation of God was the goal of cultural achieve- 
ment for the Christian. He brought the language of the Greek mys- 
teries into the service of Christ, and urged men to pass through the 
stages of purification and enlightenment to union with the Divine. Ori- 
gen taught that whenever the soul came to itself as out of a sleep or 
stupor or worldly surfeit or indifference, it turned naturally to God 
in Christ. 


In both aim and method, the solitary ascetics of the centuries fol- 
lowing the fourth fell short of their Master’s perfect standards. Volun- 
tary privation and self-punishment, severed from the service of society, 
find no place in His life. The curious extremes of spiritual athleticism 
and masochism could not be sanctioned as part of normal living. But 
these men were bearing witness that the way of Christ was the way 
of complete self-mastery, and that the goal was worth any cost what- 
soever. Self-renunciation is not a full expression of the Christian 
ideal. But more self-discipline and suffering for righteousness sake 
would be an advantage for our age. Those amongst us who have such 
a passion for the soul’s supreme quest that they restrain and renounce 
self to any painful degree are all too few. Not that the need has les- 
sened. We do not begin life in any century with a unified and balanced 
human nature. The garden of the soul, to produce its fairest spiritual 
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flowers, must be rigorously and repeatedly weeded. That others have 
wrought wrongly need not encourage us to give up the necessary en- 
deavour. The easy life can never be the Christian way. There is stil] 
the pearl of great price to be secured by those who are willing to sell 
the lesser things. And if, having found, we use it for the enrichment 
of other lives as well as our own, we shall stand nearer to the One who 
is constantly challenging men to lose one life in the building of a better. 


The other half of the task to which Christ is leading us finds 
fitting expression, about that same period, in Augustine. He is best 
known from his “Confessions,” but is more maturely and typically 
present in his “City of God.” But, wherever we read, his is a great 
human story. In early life, when the influence of a godly mother’s 
training had been destroyed by his pagan teachers, who were not only 
indifferent to the claims of religion but unhelpful in the example of 
their own lives, he was profligate, conceited, argumentative and self- 
willed, and admits, “I prayed for purity, but not yet!” “I was caught 
up to Thee by Thy beauty, but dragged back by my own weight.” No 
other, in the times between Paul and Luther, so clearly shows the direct 
moulding power of Christ in the human struggle. “I tossed upon the 
waves, and Thou didst steer,’”’ he cries, ““Thou, Lord, who standest by 
the helm of all things that Thou hast made.’ At last he learned the 
wisdom of neither hindering nor disobeying that Helmsman. As though 
a voice spake to him he heard: “I am the Food of the fullgrown; grow, 
and thou shalt feed on Me.”” And so, as he grew, he prayed, “The house 
of my soul is narrow—O enlarge it, that Thou mayest enter in.” In 
this, as he surrendered to a new spirit, not only passion but vanity and 
silfishness were killed within him. He laid aside his own ambitious 
career, his personal preferences, all he had loved before. Nor was his 
compensation to be retirement to a seclusion where in leisurely medita- 
tion and the fortifying influences of kindred souls his determination for 
the new life would grow stronger. Better than that, he lived a Christ- 
dominated life amidst the calls of his home and the duties of a leading 
ecclesiastic and teacher. As bishop of Hippo he was beset with irritat- 
ing and exacting circumstances. Then the international outlook 
darkened, leading up to the almost unbelievable fall of the eternal city— 
Rome was sacked by Alaric in 410. Such a happening could do no less 
than presage the utter collapse of civilisation. Was it a work of the 
Hand of God, intended to turn men away from Vanity Fair to serious 
life? Augustine noted that the people soon ceased their mourning and 
seemed concerned only with the loss of the amusements which the city 
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had provided. Of course, there were many who took the opportunity 
of pointing out the Church’s failure and asking, Why did not God pre- 
vent the disaster? Was Christ a safeguard for the people? Augustine’s 
noble work, the labour of many years, replied that the empire of this 
world, dominated by a bankrupt paganism, must be distinguished from 
the true sphere of God’s action and protection—the City of God which 
Christ was building in the midst of men. The life of Rome was ephem- 
eral and loose-knit compared with the age-abiding citizenship and un- 
failing power of the Christian Kingdom. . 


The secret of personal transformation and the conception of the 
communal significance of Christianity are amongst the most urgent 
needs of this twentieth century. The Christ known to Augustine must 
be heard again by those who would organise the total lives of men to 
suit the secular interests of the State. Men who travel with their backs 
to Christ move forward with defeat in their hearts, whatever may be 
the expression of their faces. The totalitarian claims advanced are 
indicative of a spirit that pervades much of our civilisation. The chal- 
lenge is obvious even without Russian cartoons, German exiles, and the 
pathetic bondage of Italian ecclesiasticism. Any power that would rule 
the lives of men seeks to usurp His place. Is religion to be rejected in 
the interests of Marxian materialism? Is the State absolute? Are race 
and blood to be exalted above the service of humanity and the worship 
of God? Men must choose, and the choice cannot long be delayed. The 
political aspect of the matter may be left to each people’s preference ; but 
the spiritual attitude embodied is the concern of the whole human fam- 
ily. Extreme nationalism, Caesarism, secularism and selfish worldli- 
ness are the enemies of all mankind. Countries in which there are no 
dictators or parties to enforce the anti-Christian claims err just as badly, 
even if weakly and blindly, when they allow the same spirit to lay hold 
of the minds of the future nation by a failure to instill the saving spirit 
of the Christ into the work of character and social construction and 
reconstruction. 


“T will not cease from mental fight 
Not shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


The Blakes and Augustines of other lands will join in echoing the 
determination, and the hope will be realised to the extent that we have 
been with Jesus and have learned of Him. 
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The finest of ideal conceptions fail to actualise when the material 
available is inadequate or perverse. Human folly holds back the pro- 
gress of divine plans. After Augustine there was little effort to con- 
vey to the young the facts on which religious living is based. There 
were practically no schools, and the barest of educational provisions. 
When a leader arose to whom religious education meant something, 
good results followed for a time. But without concerted work these 
results could not be conserved. Men of intellectual power and saintli- 
ness gathered their disciples but the general trend was into neglect of 
the people and forgetfulness of One who was the people’s Friend and 
Teacher. There is an ever-recurring danger of religious leaders educat- 
ing themselves out of touch with those to whom they should minister. 


There was a time when the representative churchman was the 
theologian and the typical theology was an explanation of a revelation 
almost wholly irrelevant to life. Pilgrim man was offered guidance 
through a barren and antagonistic territory on his journey to heaven. 
Religion was a type of gravitation to lift him to a geographical abode 
of bliss which was more real than life’s present concerns. If the Queen 
of Sciences reached her most regal dignity in the work of the School- 
men it was an aloof and icy eminence. 


Even then there were other types of Christians. They have not 
been prominent with historians but they must have been quietly in- 
fluential. There were those for whom ‘‘The Imitation of Christ” was 
written, whose who lived the strict rule of the monastery, those who 
supported the missionary expansion of the middle ages, those who 
carried in their lives the power of the Christ who could not be hid. 


By the thirteenth century the union of ecclesiastical imperialism 
with Scholastic intellectualism had produced a numerous family of 
problems for the Church. Legend, reflecting an undoubted fear, tells 
how even Pope Innocent III had a dream of the great edifice tottering 
and swaying to an imminent crash. But disaster was prevented by a 
small unheralded figure who placed his shoulder beneath the walls and 
left the Church erect and steady again. When, soon afterwards, Francis 
of Assisi came to Innocent to ask sanction for his new movement, the 
Pope recognised the little man of his dream. Innocent was quick to 
recognise a power that would win back the lost esteem of the Church and 
influence the forgotten masses of the people to renewed loyalty to the 
cause of religion. And the inspiration behind the vast change that fol- 
lowed was the desire of one sincere disciple to know and literally copy 
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his Master. Intense concentration on Christ as a means to personal 
holiness and social renewal will be, in other settings, as great a power 
again. And as with Francis, it will be impossible not to communicate it. 


At the Reformation a hand stretched into the far past to bring back 
to men the forgotten beauties of the New Testament. As the book was 
clothed in new linguistic garments and sent out to the people, a re- 
discovery of Christ was almost inevitable. And when made, it pro- 
vided the dynamic and most important characteristic of that world- 
changing growth of soul. 


Hidden beneath the accumulations of centuries, enshrined however 
in the hearts of His saintly unrenowned, Christ appeared again to con- 
tinue his destined work of extending the city of Mansoul into the City 
of God. Luther’s contribution was chiefly from his experience of 
Christ: ‘Faith taketh hold of Him and hath Him present and holdeth 
Him enclosed as the ring doth the precious stone.” Both knowledge of 
right and victory over wrong were individual matters, not for external 
regulation by a corporate society but for inner wrestling with the help 
of Christ direct. 


Amongst those who have followed this course there are none 
greater than John Bunyan and John Wesley. The great Baptist of 
Bedford, in his “Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” tells in a 
typical way of the experience which gives personal renewal and power 
for service. In early days a reprobate, with few equals for cursing, 
lying and blaspheming, he found religion distasteful. Escapes from 
death failed to awaken him from his indifference to life. When mar- 
ried he attended church regularly, but retained his evil ways. Without 
God in the world he sometimes was shamed as he thought of his bad 
influence on others. Attempts at moral reformation left his heart un- 
satisfied, and he began to look into the Bible with new eyes. He was 
long vexed with fear, he says, until a sweet light broke upon him as he 
read “Yet there is room.’ Hesitancy in following the gleam brought 
thoughts of his own loathesomeness, but soon afterwards the Lord more 
fully and graciously revealed Himself. It was his great day when mus- 
ing in the country the Scriptures came to mind, “He hath made peace 
by the blood of His cross.”” He passed from truth to truth, finding 
Luther’s “Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians,” the greatest 
help an inquirer could have, next to the Bible itself. He needed yet to 
learn to trust his life more completely to the leading of the Christ. But 
this at last he did, as the transforming truth came home to him: ‘Not 
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by works of righteousness that we have done, but according to His 
mercy He hath saved us.”” He was lifted on high and found himself 
verily within the arms of grace and mercy. From that time forward 
he was as certain as that he lived that nothing was so near to him as 
Christ. 


Jesus is also the Lord of Thought. John Stuart Mill, “the Saint 
of Rationalism” declared that even those who had no faith in His in- 
spiration must nevertheless place the Prophet of Nazareth in the very 
first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom the race can boast. To 
this genius He added the outstanding qualities of a moral reformer 
and martyr to His mission. So, Mill thought, religion had chosen well 
its ideal guide and representative of humanity.’ Dostoievsky is bolder 
and says If it could be proved that Christ is outside the truth, if truth 
excludes Him, then we would stay with Christ and let truth go! The 
best-furnished intellects have not found it impossible to love Him with 
all the mind. Turning from the Deistic attempt, and postponing full 
consideration of Hegel’s “‘super-metaphysic” of the Absolute until later, 
the modern mind has followed the path marked out by Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl in finding in Jesus of Nazareth the sum of life’s supreme 
values. 


It is because He is undisputed Lord of the realm of personality 
that men like Thomas Aquinas and Thomas a Kempis, the one extreme 
in his admiration of intellectualism, the other in his neglect of it, can 
both find their central satisfaction in His universal humanity. Idealist 
and realist, artist and philosopher, poet and peasant, social reformer 
and specialist in psychoculture, extravert and introvert, man and wo- 
man, East and West, employer and employee, may feel that they are far 
from one another and yet claim that He is not far from any one of 
them. They have their different paths to follow as they ascend the 
mountain side which is life. At life’s pinnacle is Jesus. As they draw 
nearer to Him they draw nearer to one another. And meantime they 
see Him from different angles. As each tells of what he sees, as all 
learn from each to supplement their partial visions, the Universal 
Christ emerges, the vision of many, but the Lord of all. From Him 
men know Wisdom and learn Love and see Life. 


Ibsen makes the emperor Julian, the Apostate, say: “Oh, he is 
terrible, that mysterious, that merciless god-man! At every turn, 
wherever I wished to go, he met me, stark and stern, with his uncondi- 


*J. S. Mill, Three Essays on Religion, 254. 
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tional, inexorable demands.” Henry George told Cardinal Manning, 
“I loved the people and that brought me to Christ as their best friend 
and teacher.” And Cardinal Manning responded, “I loved Christ and 
so learned to love the people for whom He died.” 


“The doctrines of Jesus Christ have been the doctrines of every 
just and compassionate mind that ever speculated on the social nature 
of man.” 


And the life of Jesus is still humanity’s goal. It is an abiding in- 
vitation to Church and Home and School to consecrate their best to 
the best that is yet to be. 
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VI. THE FUTURE OF THE ECUMENICAL CHURCH 


O SPEAK confidently of the future of anything just now one 

needs to be equipped with a colossal and self-confident ignorance. 

But there are certain well-defined tendencies within present day 
happenings which are factors in shaping the future of the ecumenical 
movement. 


It is significant that the word “ecumenical” has found rapid ac- 
ceptance amongst our ordinary religious terms. Its use is no longer 
confined to a few historians, and this is in spite of the fact that it is 
not an easy word to popularise. As one competent phrase-maker put 
it the word is phonetically execrable and logically questionable but 
ctymologically incontestable, physchologically estimable and pragmati- 
cally inevitable. We may prefer to say that a number of Christian 
people are experiencing something new and have resurrected a New 
Testament word to describe it. 


END OF THE ECUMENICAL MovEMENT 


The future success of the ecumenical movement demands the end- 
ing of the ecumenical movement. At present the term indicates a 


special effort within the churches, but ecumenicity rightly understood 
is Christianity, and the propagation of universal Christianity, the 
advance of the world-wide Church, ought to be the normal responsibility 
of all Christians and not the special interest of some. At present we 
need a term to express a new experience and to indicate a new oppor- 
tunity, but the sooner we no longer need it, the better. 


I believe that the movement brings to the Church its supreme hour 
of opportunity. All that has gone before has been prologue. Unit) 
and universality were essentials which our Lord always associated with 
His body the Church. But there has never been a time when the Church 
was actually world-wide and at the same time one. Today we have 
come nearer to the fulfillment of our Master’s hope and prayer than 
ever before. There is a long way still to go but assuredly the avenue 
is opening in a new and wonderful fashion. 


A New CHAPTER IN History 


During the last 150 years the massed forces of secularism have 
made their most aggressive advance, yet the same period has given to 
Christianity its greatest century of triumph in territorial expansion and 
in influence on the lives of men. The question is whether we have 
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come to the crest of a wave that is now about to recede, or whether the 
kingdom is to experience an unprecedented time of victory. This largely 
depends upon what is to be the directing power in the life of the Church, 
whether it is to be the pride of man or the spirit and power of God. 
Christians everywhere are becoming aware of the truth that the Church 
is not made, it is given. It is not an organisation of man, it is a gift of 
the grace of God. In accepting the gift man becomes involved in the 
responsibilities pertaining to this Divine-human partnership. God gives, 
we endeavour to keep and attain (Eph. 4:11-16). There is an ap- 
pointed course set before us. We must run it steadily (Hebrews 12:1). 


The most important practical question of this hour is whether man 
will place first his endeavour, his deep-rooted desires, his prejudices, or 
the leading of God in new and perhaps difficult ways. The decisive 
thing is not what we are prepared to decide or do or give, but what is 
God’s will for the Church in this age. 


The tasks of the future will prove increasingly impossible for the 
churches in separation. The world has been too strong for a divided 
church. There is no call for uniformity in thought and ways of worship, 
but there is need for a team spirit strong enough to make us pull to- 
gether not only in fellowship with the one Master, but in co-operation 
with all who are His. 


Four LINEs oF ADVANCE 


The main lines of advance will almost certainly be the four along 
which progress has been made up to the present : 


(1) World-wide missionary endeavour, concern for the ongoing 
of the Christian community, has since 1910 been welding the Christian 
forces together. An increasingly complete evangelisation has demanded 
an increasingly co-operative Christian force until the movement has 
resulted in World Conferences more representative of humanity than 
any held for any other purpose. Older and younger Christian com- 
munions are standing together to confront the whole world with the 
message of Christ. It is inconceivable that there can be retreat from 
this position. The only way is forward. Independent commando raids 
have given place to combined operations within a global strategy. 


(2) The Life and Work Movement, seeking to make manifest the 
supremacy of the will of God in all human affairs, has developed from 
spasmodic local efforts through a series of World Conferences to an 
impressive international undertaking. There are still many immediate 
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and practical concerns demanding the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to life in a chaotic world. “Even if Christianity is not at stake, 
Christian civilisation is,’ and unless a more Christian basis can be 
found for men living together, the sacrifices of recent years will be 
largely wasted. 


(3) Co-operation in missionary enterprise and Christian socialisa- 
tion has constantly raised the question whether differences about Faith 
and Order need keep us as divided as we are. Ecumenical consultations 
and the exchange of thought within a vast programme calling for the 
best contributions from all parts of Christendom, have revealed a 
measure of unity previously unbelievable. There has been great pro- 
gress in understanding and trust. A growing spiritual oneness en- 
counters no insuperable difficulties regarding essentials of the faith. 
With regard to Order, Church Government, Ministry and Sacraments, 
new insights are preparing the way for more complete sharing and 
co-operation. If the immediate future brings agreement as to the 
nature of the Church, then the work of the Church will go forward with 
renewed vigour and effect. 


(4) Christian Youth Movements which at first were largely ob- 
servers are developing interest and understanding which are giving 
them a directive influence in world-wide Christianity. Only the future 
can determine the heights that will be reached by a generation nurtured 
in an ecumenical atmosphere and having no need to outgrow the cramp- 
ing restrictions of denominational prejudices. 


Which aspect will be the most important in future development? 
Dorner contended that theological study would bring Christians into 
closer co-operation. Bishop Gore urged that co-operation in necessary 
Christian enterprises would bring greater theological unity. Fortun- 
ately we do not have to choose one or the other. The way of wisdom 
for our day is to choose both. 


“Or PrIcELEsSS IMPORT” 


Co-operation in Christian enterprises will from now on be througli 
the World Council of Churches and other supra-national agencies as- 
sociated with it. As some hundreds of millions of Christian people learn 
to speak with one voice on the outstanding issues of the time, an entirely 
new factor will be introduced into international affairs. A spirit forged 
and tested in war ought not to fail in peace. With the new spirit of 
supra-national and supra-denominational Christian service, “Something 
new and of priceless import has entered into the whole Church.” 
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For the future let us bear in mind that nothing is real until it is 


Jocal. Laymen, women and youth, study and contact groups will need 


to be enlisted to spread the spirit and enlarge the tasks of ecumenicity. 
Knowledge that a universal body of Christ is actually at work facing 
the problems of men, can fill the most monotonous local work with a 
new hope and vision. 


It is to be expected that in the training of ministers and Christian 
workers generally a larger place will be given to the study of the history 
and principles of the ecumenical movement. Local Institutes offering 
short courses of training for men and women, after the pattern of that 
at Geneva, are being suggested in various parts of the world. 


THINK AND PRAY 


There is much need for those who will prepare themselves to make 
a contribution toward the maturing common faith. Almost all the re- 
cent developments in theology have had a unifying tendency. The 
fture ought to see a growing agreement about essentials and a Christian 
liberty concerning interpretations. Bishop Gore once said that most 


_ of our unsolved problems are due to the fact that we do not think and 


we do not pray. There lies before us a vast and almost virgin field fo1 
daring, forward-looking thinkers and for those who will bring Chris- 
tians together in study and prayer. 


Numerous practical suggestions regarding methods are being made 
but the drawing together of Christ’s followers is not a matter of mere 
human devising. It is the will of Christ and working in His body, 
the Church, He will achieve it. Otherwise His prayer for unity is 
inexplicable. When we pray or work for unity within Christianity, 
we are offering not our prayer and effort, but His. 


There is encouragement to be found in remembering the host of 
superbly-equipped, trustful and big-hearted men of all communions and 
countries, who have given themselves, some unto death, in the pioneer- 
ing stages of this great Christian advance. Others have laboured; we 
have entered into their labours. 


“As we have such a host of witnesses encircling us, we must run 
our appointed course steadily, withour eyes fixed on Jesus as Pioneer 
and Perfector of our faith.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AND NaATuRAL Rewicion. By Robert Fred. 
erick West. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. $3.7; 


The author of this volume is well known to readers of the Suan: 
QUARTERLY by reason of his chapel addresses at Butler and other col- 
leges in the Middle West. The present volume represents some ver 
painstaking research work carried on at Yale University by way of 
fulfilling requirements for the doctor’s degree. The author has not 
only studied Alexander Campbell’s principal works, especially the files 
of the Christian Baptist and the Campbell-Owen and other debates, but 
has analyzed his fundamental position, especially with reference toa 
deism and eighteenth century rationalism in an exceedingly interesting 
way. The second portion of his work deals with the much vexed 
problem of the influence of millenialism upon Alexander Campbell 
Here, again, Dr. West has displayed his capacity for research, as well 
as for logical and careful arrangement of the results of his investigation. 


The great majority of the biographers of Alexander Campbell have 
been at a loss to understand why he should have been so sympathetic 
with the intellectualistic and deistic approach to knowledge and at the 
same time so violently opposed to practically every prominent deist and 
his works. Dr. West, for example, acknowledges his antipathy no! 
only to Robert Owen with whom he debated in 1828, but also to Thomas 
Paine, David Hume, and especially to the founder of deism itself, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. As Dr. West indicates in the earlier part of his 
study, the Sage of Bethany was a genuine iconoclast in the matter of 
dealing with ecclesiastical and theological practices and not evel 
Thomas Paine himself could be more violent in his denunciation of 
priestcraft than the editor of the Christian Baptist. On the other hand, 
the Bible which Paine so scurrilously attacked in The Age of Reasow 
was to Campbell the most sacrosanct of all objects, the true and infal- 
lible revelation of the Eternal God Himself. Like practically all othe! 
commentators, Dr. West is hard put to it to explain this combination of 
paradoxes and contradictions. At one moment, Campbell denounces 
“papalism” for its mixture of magic and superstition and the next mo- 
ment defends Revelation against the deists with as much staunchness 
as the officials of the Holy Office itself. On one side, Campbell wa‘ 
a rationalist and intellectualist of the first order, on the other he was 
the most complete supernaturalist in the whole round of Protestant 
apologists. Dr. West makes various efforts to reconcile these incot- 
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sistencies without making any pretense of furnishing a completely 
satisfactory solution of the problem. In our judgment, he has done as 
well with his material as anyone could reasonably expect. The tragedy 
of the situation is that, like the other historians, he has omitted the key 
toa proper understanding of Alexander Campbell’s philosophical back- 
ground. Without that key, it is quite impossible to understand how so 
well ordered a mind as his could have taken the apparently contradictory 
position which Mr. West’s study reveals. With the key, the apparent 
conflicts are quite easily resolved. 


The background of Alexander Campbell’s philosophical inheritance 
is to be found in the works of Thomas Reid and Dugald Stewart, the 
founders of the Scottish or Common Sense School of thought which 
almost completely dominated the four great universities of Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and Glasgow during the lifetime of Thomas 
and Alexander Campbell. Both the father and the son had taken their 
university work where Jardine, the successor to Thomas Reid and his 
admiring disciple, taught philosophy. Alexander Campbell was not 
primarily interested in metaphysical subtleties, but undoubtedly ab- 
sorbed the Common Sense point of view without seriously questioning 
its validity. That he did this is clearly indicated not only by his own 
way of thinking, but also by a casual reference in one of his lectures to 
the effect that Dugald Stewart, the leader of the Common Sense move- 
ment of that time, is the “greatest of all metaphysicianists.” Both 
Stewart and Reid were emphatic in their rationalistic approach. They 
idolized Bacon, Newton, and the scientists in general. They appealed 
to crystallized and universalized common sense as the final test of every 
proposition. Along with this appeal to reason in its most practical 
form, the Scottish thinkers emphasized the fact that reason itself is a 
product of divine revelation and that the Scriptures contain the ulti- 
mate truth which reason can understand and interpret but never pro- 
duce of itself. It is just this combination of reason and revelation in 
the writings of Campbell which disturbs the commentators, including 
Dr. West, but it must have appeared as entirely simple and harmonious 
to Alexander himself in the light of his “Common Sense” education. 
Thomas Reid, it should be remembered, was an ordained minister and. 
above everything else, was a believer in the Bible and the Christian 
faith. In this respect, he foreshadowed Campbell’s position almost as 
thoroughly as it is possible for one thinker to anticipate another. 


About a year ago, as our readers are well aware, a complete analy- 
sis of Reid and Stewart’s major works was made as a part of the semi- 
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nar work in the School of Religion. The results of this study show 
conclusively the close relationship between the Common Sense philoso. 
phy and the thought of Thomas and Alexander Campbell. The fina 
analysis of this study has not yet been published, but when it does appear 
it should help to clarify the apparent contradiction between Campbel 
the deist and Campbell the supernaturalist. In the meantime, we are 
all indebted to Dr. West for an intensely interesting and worthwhik 
investigation of one of the greatest of modern religious thinkers and 
reformers. 


Dr. FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. 


HuMANISM As A PutLosopuy. By Charles Lamont. Published by the 
Philosophical Library of New York. 1949. 368 pp. 


As its title implies, this is a very suggestive book which treats hu- 
manism as a practical philosophy the purpose of which is “the analysis 


which also “attempts to work out a correct and integrated view of the 
universe, of human nature, and of society.” This study differs from 
the classic philosophy in that it seeks to harmonize our ideas of God, 
the world and man by omitting God, and by frankly stating that it 
applies itself to securing the happiness of men on this earth during this 
life in ‘‘a joyous service for the greater good of all humanity.” 


This humanism bears eight distinctive marks: Negatively, it “rules 
out all forms of the supernatural”; positively, man is an ‘‘evolutionary 
product of this great Nature, or the whole of things and he consists o/ 
a “unity” of body and personality, “having no individual survival after 
death” ; thinking is a function of the brain; man can solve his prob- 
lems by reason and the scientific method—or deduction and induction: 
man “possesses true freedom of creative action” ; it grounds ethics and 
morality on welfare here ; it supports the widest possible development of 
art’; and “throughout the world’ democracy and peace are its social 
program. 


This brief summary reveals that humanism is not a philosophy 1 
the classic sense, but the propagation of practical system, built around 
man as the core, limited to his life on this earth alone and to his owt 
improvement in this life only. What it denies stands out far more 
clearly than the imposing positive program it outlines, nearly all of 
which has already been proposed by other reformers and crusaders, and 
especially so successfully forwarded in the world by the Christian 
religion. 
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The author summarizes his own position in these words: “To 
sum up the Humanist theory of the universe, we can say that, taking 
the facts and implications of modern science as the point of departure, 
yet not unmindful of the claims of religious and artistic genius, it defi- 
nitely repudiates the supernaturalistic or anthropomorphic bias running 


through most philosophies of the past. For naturalistic Humanism 


the universe of Nature is all that exists; and man’s greater good within 
this Nature is man’s be-all and end-all. This earthly-human achieve- 
ment is a worth-while goal in itself and not a means to salvation in an- 
other life. Whatever salvation a man can find from evil must be in this 
world.” (p. 211) Against his limited view of man and the world, 
Lamont opposes the metaphysical and theological systems that postulate 
a Superhuman Being in some form and ignores those present-day 
theologies that find God in human experience. 


The author's flat statement that the world is composed of **Mat- 
ter,” seems, at first sight, if we accept what appears to be so obviously 
contrary to the facts, to eliminate spirit, thinking, feeling and willing, 


_ and along with it morality, truth and beauty. But for him ‘Matter is 


self-existent, self-active, self-developing and self-enduring.” (p. 154) ; 
and ‘“*. . . though it is always changing from one to another of its 
multitudinous forms, it is absolutely indestructible and eternal” (p. 
153). This view, so different from the scientists definition of matter 
as that which is inert, has mass, and is impenetrable, endows so-called 
“Matter” with many properties and powers which have been historically 
assigned ‘‘Spirit.”” The “unchangeable and eternal” Matter suggests a 
metaphysical substance that remains unchangeable and eternal. Thus 
the author’s summary dismissal of ‘Spirit’ at the front door, seems to 
admit it at the side-door. If we endow Matter with all the powers and 
privileges of “Spirit,” will it not function as “Spirit ?” 


This scientific humanism not only rejects God from the universe, 
but also seems to deny “soul” a place in men, and places thinking and 
willing in a dubious position. At the same time, a man is a free-moral 
agent because he is neither capricious, changing his decisions without 
reason for changing them, nor determined wholly by forces external to 
him. But he is a rational being who holds to his aims under changing 
conditions and does not change his aims or means or methods without 
a reason. Such a free being, it would seem, could use the world’s 
mechanism, mental or material, as instruments for his chosen purposes. 
To that degree at least, tlie world is teleological. How men use mechan- 
isms, how a man drives his automobile where he pleases, is a problem 
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pressing for solution today. Possibly a “spirit’’ can squeeze itself iy 
between the cogs without damage to the machine and with efficacy. In 
the end, as far as humanism is concerned, it remains true that any may 
can be a humanist, profoundly interested in his fellowmen’s welfare, 
laboring with sacrificial zeal for their happiness, and still be a theist 
and a Christian. 


Of its six chapters consisting of more or less connected essays, the 
fourth on ‘“‘Humanism’s Theory of the Universe,” is the longest and 
most important. It is not man as we might expect from a humanist, 
but the world that is the most important ingredient in the whole. For 
the human being is a product of evolution, and his all too brief life here 
is so imperfect that he does not play the role of Hamlet in this Ham- 
letonian humanism. ‘Nature is no more interested in homo sapiens than 
in the tiger, the rat, the extinct dinosaur or any form of life.” (p. 185) 


“The central pillar in the Humanist cosmology or metaphysics is 
that the underlying and continuing foundation of the universe is not 
mind or consciousness, but matter in its multiple and changing modes. 

. Our position is based simply on the proposition that objective 
reality—external world—call it matter, substance, electricity or what 
you will, exists antecedantly to and independently of the human mind, a 
Divine Mind or any other conceivable mind’’ (p. 184). However, 
“Matter is self-existent, self-active, self-developing, self-enduring”’ and 
so it seems to possess many of the attributes that have been historically 
assigned to mind, soul, or spirit. 


The author’s limited beliefs seem to arise chiefly from the limita 
tions of his methods. He follows the empirical scientific method that 
gains its facts through observation made by the special senses. As “n¢ 
man hath seen God at any time,” such a method will not discover God 
in the world, nor a spirit or soul in man, nor any other reality not per- 
ceivable. To seek the intangibles of the world by sight without insight 
is like seining a brook for minnows with a shad net, or milking a goat 
into a sieve as Kant jocularly quipped. The so-called scientific method 
is not our only way of arriving at knowledge. ‘Blessed are ye who 
have not seen and yet do believe.” 


The survey of facts presented appears to be large and generous 
However, it is eclectic. The author chooses and quotes passages that 
support his contention. On the other side he says little or nothing about 
the contributions of theologians who, as a whole, have been just as able- 
minded, just as learned and just as much a student of facts, as the scient- 
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ists. The same might be said of the metaphysicians of whom nine- 
tenths have been idealists. In fact, no first class thinker has ever been 
_ a materialistic monist nor an atheist. Such broad generalizations of 
historical testimony should give pause to a truncated-cone system of 
_ thought about the universe. 


Much of the humanist’s opposition to religion seems to be tacitly 
inspired by contemplation of the western ecclesiastical institution with 
its spotted history, its undemocratic hierarchy, its impossible creed, and 
its many magical practices, some of which are still retained. Against 
such abuses of human reason often giving foundation for ‘‘man’s in- 
humanity to man,” both humanitarianism and humanism may well 
direct their criticism. 


The. humanism depicted in this volume is full of laudable philan- 
thropy. Its style is easy, and carries the mind from paragraph to chang- 
ing paragraph with welcome diversity. It is a moving survey, a pan- 
orama of opinions agreeing with the author’s view and so presents no 
jar of opposing views. No great theologian is asked to give his reasons 
for believing that the evident unity of personality requires a soul. Con- 
sequently, ambitious for human welfare as humanism may be, it is like 
a bird with a broken wing, and is unable to rise above the earth of 
temporal, passing and dubious values to ideas and values known to 
human reason. That God may be found in human experience does 
not seem to occur to sense-bound methods of thinking. 


Dr. ARTHUR HOLMES. 
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